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than the Rhine, but in a year they carry no more commerce than the Rhine
does in a day, for they flow toward the frozen north.

Examples of Great Inland Waterways

(1) The St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. Let us now see how far
a few of the world's great inland waterways meet the seven requirements
mentioned above. The St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes furnish
a broad, deep, and relatively straight waterway penetrating about 1,700
miles into the interior. The Lachine Rapids above Montreal, the falls
at Niagara, and the Sault Sainte Marie at the lower end of Lake Superior,
to be sure, present some difficulties. Nevertheless, these have been partly
overcome by canals and locks so that ships drawing 14 feet can go from
the sea to Chicago or Duluth. Another and a more serious difficulty is
that, although seasonal changes have no great effect upon the depth of
the water, ice closes the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes for three
months. Such difficulties, however, are much more than outweighed by
the wonderful hinterland which includes the rich farmlands of the
Corn Belt, the unexcelled iron deposits near Lake Superior, the immense
coal mines of Pennsylvania, and the busy manufacturing region from
Buffalo to Milwaukee. Thus the Great Lakes portion of the waterway
extends in just the right direction to connect regions of four great types
producing food, raw materials, fuels, and manufactured goods.

Down the St. Lawrence the direction is also excellent so far as relations
with Europe are concerned. It would be better, however, if the river
flowed to New York and the great markets on the Atlantic Coast instead
of to the barren coasts of Labrador and Quebec. That is why the New
York State Barge Canal has been dug 362 miles from Buffalo to the Hud-
son River near Troy. This canal, however, is only 12 feet deep, so that
ordinary lake and ocean steamers cannot enter it, and transshipment is
necessary at each end. Hence it carries only 5 or 6 per cent as much
freight as the Sault Saint Marie Canal. In 1920 the tonnage carried by
the canals of New York State was only about a fourth as great as in 1880,
but in 1939 the old level had again been reached.

The further development of the St. Lawrence waterway presents a
difficult political problem. This is partly because the upper part of the
river belongs jointly to the United States and Canada. It is also because
the people of both countries are divided in their wishes. The Canadians
west of Montreal and most of the Americans west of Buffalo want to build
dams, canals, and locks of such size that ocean vessels can sail directly to
any part of the Great Lakes. They say that the water power thus de-
veloped along the rapids of the St. Lawrence will go far toward paying
for the whole project. On the other hand, powerful business interests in